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belong to that genus which seems to exist first ia the Upper Silurian, and to rise 
to the superior portion of the Jurassic Formation. It also resembles the Microcfon 
Mlaslriata, Con., (Hamilton Group,) described in the New York Reports, part 4, 
page 196, Geology, by James Hall. 

As the exterior form only is visible, the diagnosis must necessarily be very 
curt. It may be thus characterised until better specimens shall be obtained. I 
name it after Dr. Leidy, who first discovered it. 

Cypricardia Leidyi. 
(Plate IV. The lower figure is magnified ten diameters.) 

Shell oblong, round before and truncate behind, very inequilateral, striate ; 
dorsal and basal margin parallel ; umbonial slope sharply carinate ; anterior 
slope with an elevated line from the beak to the basal margin ; strise about 
twelve, very regular, and nearly equidistant. 

Length 2-20ths, breadth nearly 4-20ths of an inch. 

Observations. — This species is remarkable for its outline and striae. The dorsal 
and basal margins being parallel, and the posterior margin perpendicularly 
truncate, the angk=90°. The striee cover tbe whole surface of the exterior, and 
are bent at an angle of 90° at the umbonial slope. Tbe shell is accompanied 
on the specimen with some obscure impressed linear marks of a plant. 



The Keport of the Corresponding Secretary for the last month was 
read and adopted. 

Mr. Vaux, on behalf of the Publication Committee, presented the 
Report for 1854, which was adopted. 

Dr. Rand, offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the privilege of admission to the Museum of the 
Academy, and of endorsing tickets of admission to the same on public 
days, be granted to Mrs. Margaret Harlan, widow of Dr. Richard Harlan, 
late a member of the Academy. 



ELECTION. 

C. A. Santos, of Rio Janeiro ; C. Baptista d'Oleveira, birector of 
the Botanical Garden of Rio Janeiro ; Jose Antonio G. y Garcia, of 
Lima, Peru ; and R. Ogden Doremus, M.D., of New York, were elected 
Corresponded ts. 



June 5<A. 
Vice President Bridges in the Chair, 

Letters were read — 

From the Society of Arts and Sciences of Batavia, dated June, 1854, 
transmitting the volumes of its publications announced this evening. 

From the Royal Library of the University of Gottingen, dated Dec. 
1, 1854, acknowledging the receipt of the Proceedings, Vol. 6, Nos. 
8—12, and Vol. 7, No. 1. 

From the Boston Society of Natural History, dated 22d May, 1855, 
acknowledging the receipt of the Proceedings, Vol. 7, No. 7, and of th« 
Journal, new series, Vol. 3, No. 1. 
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From the Trustees of the New York State Library, dated 2d June, 
1855, acknowledging the receipt of the Proceedings, Vol. 7, No. 8. 

Dr. Hallowell read a letter from Mr. Charles J. Gilman, dated 

Brunswick, Maine, 1855, inclosing the following communication 

from Mr. James E. Powell, a hunter in that State : 

" In regard to the moose, I speak of it only as I am acquainted with it in 
this State (Maine), other latitudes causing some slight variation in its habits. 

When the snows have left the ground entirely bare, which, in the favorite 
haunts of the moose, happens about the middle of May, they leave their winter 
haunts and approach the marshes, ponds and rivers, where they come to search 
for their summer food, consisting of all the various aquatic plants which flourish 
in this region. Their favorite food, however, is the water lily and rush, in all 
their varieties, and at this season they crop them as soon as they appear, close 
to the bottom, frequently holding their heads under water a minute or eighty 
seconds, and often wading in water so deep that when they put their heads down 
under the surface, to obtain the small lily leaves or to dig np the root of the 
plant (which they often eat at this seascn), before the leaves are plentiful, only 
a portion of the back is visible. About this time the females go apart, seeking 
the most impenetrable thickets that border on or are near water, and there bring 
forth their young ; those of three years old and upwards almost invariably 
producing two. Still I have occasionally, but very rarely, seen and known 
three at a birth. Those of two years old never produce more than one. They 
shed their coats of long, rough hair, too, at this period, and are soon covered 
with short, smooth, tine hair, of a dark brown color, which, however, soon 
becomes a jetty, glossy black on the sides and back and grey on the legs (with 
the exception of one variety of the animal, which is of a grey color, and which 
is now very scarce here.) As the season advances, the moose frequent the water 
still more, and remain in it longer at a time. In May, or early in June, they 
seldom s^ay in it more than half an hour at once, but in July and August they 
sometimes remain in the water several hours, and also frequent the waters very 
much during the night, especially in hot, dry, sultry weather, or thunder 
storms, which they seem particularly to delight in, swimming back and forth, 
apparently in a high state of enjoyment. During these visits to the water, the 
female, or cow, secretes her young with great care, to protect them from the 
ferocity of the old bulls that would destroy them. For this purpose they com- 
monly select, a very dense clump of large bushes, or a spruce or fir thicket, which, 
by its density, prevents the bull from reaching them, on account of his horns, 
which generally sprout in April. They grow rapidly, and are very tender and 
easily hurt at this time. By September the horns are out of the velvet, and 
have acquired hardness, and towards the close of this month the rutting season 
commences, and the moose leave the water for two or three weeks and resort to 
the mountains. At this period the bulls are frequently very fat (I have killed 
them with nearly three inches in thickness of fat on the rump), and are often 
very fierce and savage, sometimes even attacking the hunter, but in the course 
of a few weeks they become thin and poor, in consequence of their continual 
roaming and their many combats, the effects of jealousy. They also neglect 
food at this time. At. this period the loud bellow of the bull, or the sonorous 
' call ' of the cow is frequently heard and distinguished by the watchful hunter 
at the distance of two or three miles, in the stillness of night. The bulls also 
make another noise, which, from its peculiar sAund, the hunters call chopping; 
it is produced by forcibly bringing together and separating the jaws in a pecu- 
liar and singular monner, and (as its name implies) resembles the sound of an 
axe, used at a great distance. They also emit a variety of strange sounds and 
cries. When they return to the water they spend a great deal of time in it for 
a week or two, but afterwards they gradually shorten their visits, until the 
sharp frost» set in. Still, they occasionally come into it, till ice forms an inch 
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thick during the night. Then they leave and return to the mountains, where 
they select their fall and winter haunts, roaming about and subsisting on the 
bark of small trees, which they peel or gnaw off, and the twigs of the fir tree 
and other woods. When the deep snows fall, they select a spot well adapted to 
their wants, and commence to browse and peel more closely. This is called 
' yarding,' and as the snow deepens and crusts form on its surface, they peel and 
break down bushes and browse closely, in preference to wallowing through the 
snow in search of choicer food. A ' moose yard ' frequently occupies about one 
hundred acres, more or less, but the latter few weeks of the season is frequently 
spent on an area of ten acres, or less. The old males and females' never ' yard ' 
together, but sometimes young bulls and cows are found occupying the same 
' yard.' Still they are seldom found in close company. Cows and their calves 
frequently yard together, the calves remaining with the mother one year. The 
oldest buils invariably yard alone, choosing some lonely knoll or mountain 
peak, where they reside in utter solitude. Indeed, as age increases, the moose 
become more solitary in their habits, avoiding the common resorts of other 
moose, and frequenting some lone little pond or stream. The moose of two and 
three years old, also, often yard alone, but the males between the ages of three 
and ten years are very gregarious. I have known as many as nine in one yard. 
When hunted at this time (deep snow)'they go off in Indian file, each moose 
stepping accurately in the footprints of its predecessor, so that any but an ex- 
perienced hunter would scarcely suppose that more than one moose had passed, 
when perhaps six or seven had gone in reality. Still, when they are closely 
pursued, and the one that is first becomes tired, (in consequence of having to 
break the way through the snow,) that one turns out a very little, and (the rest 
having passed him) brings up the rear. So they change in rotation, the males 
showing the most chivalrous spirit in aiding the females or the weaker ones. 
Sometimes, too, they break their order of going in awkwardly passing a tree, 
when hard pressed, some going on each side, but instantly falling into line 
again when the obstacle is passed. At this season the ' spikehorn,' or two-year- 
old bull, is noted as affording the longest and most difficult chase, and the 
oldest bulls for making the most gallant fight. In fact, they often refuse to run 
at ail. 

A ' moose-yard ' presents a strange sight to those not familiar with it, with 
its broken bushes and peeled trees ; for sometimes, when the snow is very deep 
and difficult for them to get through, they break down and browse closely the 
tops of young fir trees five or six feet from the ground, and where they are two 
or three inches in diameter. They also reach up and peel and browse ten or 
twelve feet high above the ground, raising the fore legs and, allowing the weight 
of the body to rest on the hind ones. Although so fond of browsing the fir, 
they never eat the bark of it, yet they seldom kill any other tree, as they gene- 
rally peel only one side of those they use for food ; they also break down the 
bushes in one direction, pulling them towards them ; so that the direction the 
moose has taken is known to the hunter by this sign, when he first approaches 
a 'yard.' The young fir-trees are killed by the bulls rubbing their heads against 
them, instinct teaching them in that manner to apply the babam of fir (which 
possesses great healing powers) to the sore and tender places caused by the 
loosening and falling off of the horns. 

The favorite winter food of the moose is the twigs of the fir tree and the bark 
of the mountain ash, and of a species of dwarf maple, and the young twigs of 
the ' moosewood.' 

During the summer the females are often seen accompanied by their two 
calves, but in the winter there is seldom more than one calf fjund with each 
cow. From this I infer that the young of the moose are subject to many dan- 
gers. The cow gives an abundance of milk, and the growth of the moose is 
very rapid for the first three years It possesses immense strength and is capable 
of enduring long continued exertion and very great fatigue. It consumes very 
little food in proportion to its size, and, during the winter, seldom drinks, 
quenching its thirst with snow. Yet it very often chooses itsyarding place near 
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or on some little streamlet, perhaps on account of its favorite maple being most 
abundant in such places. 

The age of the moose is not great. I have never known but one to at- 
tain the age of twenty years ; in fact, it is a rare and uncommon thing to 
find one that has attained the age of fifteen years. It possesses a quick 
ear and very strong, keen scent, and differs from most other wild animals 
in regard to its desire to attack a person bearing a torch, or rather the 
torch itself. For instance, in bunting on a dark night, in a canoe, on the water, 
when in pursuit of deer, &c, a flambeau, or torch, or candle, can be used to 
great advantage, the animals being apparently bewildered or fascinated by the 
bright, steady light which approaches them so noiselessly and still; but the 
moose, as soon as be perceives it, approaches it, quickening his pace as becomes 
nearer, till (unless utterly disabled by the deadly rifle shot) he charges full upon 
it, destroying the canoe, and frequently injuring its occupant. However, with 
the extinction of the torch his fury ceases. The moose is easily tamed, and when 
domesticated, exhibits much sagacity, and, if well treated, a very affectionate 
disposition. I kept a young one (one year old) a short time, which mani- 
fested as much docility and affection as a pet lamb. But when insulted or injured 
they are very revengeful and unforgiving. In reference to which I will relate 
an anecdote. 

The moose above alluded to was a great favorite with a young girl, who used 
to visit him several times a day, playing with him and giving him such delicacies 
as were most grateful to his epicurean palate (by the way, he acquired a strong 
predilection for boiled, mashed potatoes), and the moose alwavs showed the 
greatest pleasure when she was present. But one day, in a frolicksome mood, 
she bound some gaily colored ribbons in her hair, leaving the ends loose and 
fluttering, surmounting the whole by a tall and flaunting plume. Thus attired 
she slowly approached the moose, while we stood watching and wondering bow 
he would recognize her. At length, gently and in perfect silence, she stood 
beside the moose, and he slowly and haughtily turned his head, surveying her 
strange appearance with the most ineffable contempt. At last, utterly unable 
to repress her mirth at the ridiculous scene, she gave way to a fit of loud joyous 
merriment. The wonted sound seemed to affect the moose, and Ire partially 
turned his head away, then took another snrvey of her strange appearance and 
his eyes suddenly lit up with a red, savage, fiery light, and he struckher forcibly 
with his fore foot, and, had it not been for instant assistance, would probably 
have killed her. He never afterwards would permit her to approach him, 
showing signs of discontent and anger if she came within ten or twelve rods 
of him, and if (when at liberty in the field) he ever saw her he would instantly 
rush to attack her. Two or three times, when escaping into the bouse, she 
had not time time to shut the door, and the revengeful beast followed her 
into the rooms, to the great detriment of the furniture. AVe have often heard 
of a bnll in a crockery shop, but fancy a moose in a parlor. And if I was not 
present, no other person could eject him, but he would instantly come at my call 
and be obedient and submissive ; and if at any time this strange creature fancied 
itself not sufficiently noticed or petted by me, it would utter most piteous cries 
until it attracted attention. 

The animal in a wild state is very lithe and supple, turning itself about and 
bending its form as easily as an ordinary dog, frequently standing in the most 
singular postures. It also frequently crawls on its knees, to pass under logs, 
&c, and drinks, in very shoal water, in the same position. 

I am afraid I have wearied you with my tediousness, but vouch for the facts 
above stated, every one of which I know from actual observation and experience." 



June \2,th. 
Dr. Bridges, Vice President, in the Chair. 
Letters were read — 

From the Acad. 0. L. 0. Naturse Curiosorum, dated Breslau, 2d 



